THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

of the Cabinet's resignation, the King's seizure of Sir Herbert Samuel's
suggestion of a National Government was wholly constitutional.

The temporary expedient of a 'National Government* remained in
being, in name, until it was submerged in Mr Winston Churchill's * truly
National' Government in 1940. It was in fact essentially Conservative,
if not from the general election of 1931 (when the Conservative party
held 471 of the 558 Government seats), then from the resignations of Sir
Herbert Samuel and Mr Snowden in 1932. It is not surprising, there-
fore, that there is no information about the King's action in appointing
Mr Baldwin as Prime Minister in 1935. With the prospect of an ap-
proaching election, the Conservatives were becoming restive at having
to carry the burden of Mr MacDonald. 'It had to be very delicately
hinted to MacDonald that by clinging to office he was inviting a revolt
which might fatally harm his son's career.'1 On 7 June 1935, Mr Mac-
Donald resigned 'for reasons of failing health'2 and was succeeded as
Prime Minister by Mr Baldwin. Whether Mr MacDonald advised
George V to send for Mr Baldwin is almost irrelevant, for nobody else
could have been Prime Minister with so large a Conservative majority.

Nor is there information about advice given to George VI in 1937
and 1940 or to Elizabeth II in 195 5. It should be remembered that both
monarchs have placed their relations with their Prime Ministers on a
more informal basis. When both the Sovereign and the Prime Minister
are in London the latter has an audience, usually on Wednesday (the
Cabinet usually meets on Tuesday and Thursday) and stays to lunch.
It is thus easy for prospective developments to be discussed without the
necessity for formale advice*. George VI must have been aware in 1937
that Mr Neville Chamberlain was acceptable to the Conservative party
as Mr Baldwin's successor, and Elizabeth II must similarly have been
aware in 1955 that Sir Anthony Eden was acceptable as Sir Winston
Churchill's successor.3 In 1940 Mr Neville Chamberlain was not de-
- feated, but merely resigned because he had lost the support of the
Labour party and felt bound to give way to a Prime Minister who could

1 G. M. Young, Stanley Baldwin, p. 186.
a Nicolson, King George V^ p. 527.

3 Sir Winston had recommended Sir Anthony as his successor as long ago as 1942:
Churchill, The Second World War> IV, p. 337.
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